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ABSTRACT 

/ A course focusing on the socially impoverished is 

presented. Its goals are: (1) to help the student develop an 

understanding of the impoverished in terms of current sociological 
theories and to relate theory to problem solutions, (2) to help the 
student develop an affective appreciation of impoverishment, and (3) 
to help the student to develop specific strategies directed at the 
reduction of the impact of impoverishment on people. The content of 
the syllabus is based on. the assumption that all societies appear to 
develop one or more classes of disadvantaged persons whose life 
styles are such that their participation in the entire range of 
activities of the society are severely limited. The syllabus is 
directed at a detailed examination of the life styles developed by 
the impoverished — the poor — and the culturally deprived. (For related 
documents, see AC 008 317—320, 322.) (CK) 
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HEURISTICS OF 

ADULT EDUCATION 

Courses of Study for the Professional Preparation 
of Educators of Adults 



PART I SEMINAR IN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 



PART II 


SOCIOLOGY OF IMPOVERISHED LIFE STYLES 


PART III 


PSYCHOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS OF DEPRIVATION ON 
ADULT LEARNERS 


PART IV 


ADULT TEACHING AND LEARNING 


PART V 


METHODS AND MATERIALS IN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 


PART VI 


EVALUATION IN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 



FORWARD 



HEURISTICS: Serving to discover 

or reveal; applied to arguments 
and methods of demonstration which 
are persuasive rather than logi- 
cally compelling, or which lead a 
person to find out for himself. 

Webster 1 s New International 
Dictionary of the English Language 



The appropriateness of the title Heuristics of Adult Education for 
this series may not be apparent to the reader and we should, therefore, 
make clear our purposes in its preparation. 

Adult education in the United States is experiencing an expansion 
that is to some considerable extent without precedent. The tremendous 
changes that followed World War II were largely manifest in increases in 
volume, achieving essentially the same objectives as those of the first 
half of this century, but with larger numbers of people. However, dur- 
ing the past decade a rather different adult clientele has emerged and 
its visibility has confronted the adult educator with questions about the 
adequacy of his preparation as a professional. The undereducated, econ- 
omically impoverished adult has waited until only recently on the periph- 
ery of social institutions. Through the convergence of a number of re- 
lated, fortunate circumstances, his plight has arisen as a prominent con- 
cern of the American educational exterprise. His social and cultural de- 
vience from the parent society has proven to be the dimension which pre- 
sents the actual challenge to the adult educator and in its turn to the 
composition of his professional preparation. He finds that the aliena- 
tion resulting from prolonged deprivation is highly resistant to amelior- 
ation through the more prosaic components of graduate study in adult edu- 
cation. 

We are confronted with the dilemma of a double problem. On the 
one hand the adequacy of professional training for adult educators must 
be caused to accomodate the new clientele. This is not viewed at this 
point In time, nor In this particular project as a matter of finding sub- 
stitutes for parts of the professional curriculum, but rather a concern 
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for enlarging competencies and understandings* On the other hand, how- 
ever, there are few clear indicators of precisely what should be includ- 
ed; what cognitive and experiential learnings are most efficacious in re- 
lation to the objectives of graduate study* 

Hence, the present project is viewed as heuristic; a clear and open 
invitation to everyone concerned about the competence of the professional 
educator of adults to discover and reveal the adequacies and shortcomings 
of this present effort at persuasion — a persuasion that we have discover- 
ed some guideposts in the evolution of a design for a per cion of graduate 
study in adult education. But this is also an invitation to those who 
would discover where further pursuit of curriculum design for graduate 
study will lead, and then to share their findings with those of us who 
have had a part in the present project. 

Vincent J. Amanna 
University of Colorado 
June, 1970 
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2. To help the student develop an affective appreciation 
of impoverishment. 

3. To help the student to develop specific strategies 
directed at the reduction of the impact of impoverishment on 
people. 

Assumptions 

The content of the syllabus is based on the general assumption 
that all societies appear to develop one or more classes of dis- 
advantaged persons whose life styles are such that their 
participation in the entire range of activities of the society 
are severely limited. A combination of factors resulting from 
both the individual's personal limitations and the social 
situation commonly result in the development of an adaptive 
pattern or life style which is significantly different from the 
normative patterns in the surrounding parent culture. These 
divergent life styles frequently produce a set of conditions that 
may insure the continuance of a life style, which may limit 
participation of several generations of persons in the total 
parent culture. Should their adaptation to the parent culture 
become severly impaired, such persons may be classified as a 
"deviant" population. As a result of apparent value conflicts 
between different life styles, societies frequently attempt to 
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produce significant changes in the behaviors of their "deviant" 
population. Such attempts can take a number of directions and can 
include different strategies. 

Note to Instructor 

This course syllabus is directed at a detailed examination 
of the life styles developed by the impoverished— the poor— and 
the culturally deprived* the major assumption for the teacher being 
that these are specific instances of the development of divergent 
life styles that are persistent social behaviors and that can best 
be understood by reference to a general theory of society and its 
reaction to such behaviors. The sociological theory, which seems 
to lend itself best to such an examination, is that dealing with 
deviant populations. 

The instructor will note that some concepts are presented in 
greater detail than others. Detailed discussion of concepts is 
generally restricted to those concepts that are thought to be of a 
specialized nature within the field of sociology. Other concepts 
and materials are presented in outline form, on the assumption that 
most sociology teachers will be familiar with them. 

Note on Teaching Methodology 

In teaching an experimental version of this course it was 
discovered that the inclusion of at least one— and possibly more- 
impoverished persons in the class will provide enrichment and 
verisimilitude. It is recommended that an articulate impoverished 
person be hired as a resource person to contribute to various 
aspects, of the course. 
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Please note that the course is designed to maximize opportunity 
for integration of field experiences with class instruction. It 
would be helpful to review the field assignment at the beginning 
of the course, and again at the appropriate point in the course 
sequence when students are ready to undertake their actual projects. 
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RECOMMENDED TEXTBOOKS 

Blaustein and Woock, Man Against Poverty: World War III , New York, 

Vantage Books, Random House, 1968, (Paperback). 

This is an excellent book of readings. It appears to offer a 
greater selection of relevant material than any of the other books 
of readings reviewed. 

Seligman, Ben B. (editor). Poverty as a Public Issue , New York, The 
Free Press, 1965, (Paperback). 

This is also a good book of readings well suited to this course. 
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TEACHING METHODOLOGY - PART I 



Teaching methodology for Part I, which deals primarily with 
the presentation of a rather complex set of theoretical concepts, 
should follow a pattern of short lectures followed by group 
discussion. If possible, each of the three major subsections 
presented— (1) general sociological theory, (2) deviant behavior 
theory as developed by Becker, and (3) the integration of deviant 
behavior theory with general sociological theory — should be 
presented separately and followed by a discussion period. 

SELECTED REFERENCES - PART I 

Core Readings 

Becker, Howard S. , The Other Side . New York: The Free Press, 1964. 

Especially pp. 1-6. Topic: Brief review of deviant behavior 

theori es . 

Erickson, Kai T. , "Notes on the Sociology of Deviance," in Becker, 
Howard S. , The Other Side . New York: The Free Press, 1964. 

Topic: An approach to deviant behavior theory. 
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GENERAL THEORETICAL BACKGROUND - PART I 
Sociological Concepts 

A social system as defined by Parsons is the organization of 
society's component parts into a form which: 

A. Sustains internal equilibrium 

B. Resists change and maintains boundaries 

Identity features of any social system are the core values 
around which the system's activities are organized. Give examples 
of the American core values: Protestant Ethi c and Capitalistic 

System . Relate to concept of internal equilibrium. 

Boundary maintenance (boundary of any social system consists 
of behaviors of members) is the control of the fluctuation of the 
constituent parts so that the whole social system remains a clearly 
defined range of activity. Social groups maintain boundaries in 
the sense that they limit the flow of behavior within their domain 
so that they can identify clearly the range of acceptable behaviors 
for their members. Behavior not acceptable for a menker is frequently 
acceptable in an "outsider." Boundaries: (1) help persons within 

a system to identify their own position within the system and, in 
relation to others outside the system, they have the boundaries as 
points of reference; (2) they also help to identify the limits of 
any social system as a distinct social entity. Boundaries help 
persons to distinguish what kinds of experiences belong from those 

that do not belong. 
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Discussion Topics 

1. For class discussion, consider the school or a social 
agency as a social system. Relate different behavioral expectations 
of nonmembers of each system as opposed to members. For example, 
children in school as contrasted to children out of school. 

2. Discuss the organization of different social systems in 
terms of different core value systems. 

Deviant Behavior Theory 

The concepts for deviant behavior theory utilized in the 
syllabus are derived primarily from the works of Howard S. Becker. 

The essentials of the Becker position will be stated. However, 
it should be recognized that there are a number of different 
approaches to explaining deviant behavior theory. (See Cohen, 
op. cit.) This is an excellent overall reference and provides 
several different perspectives on various theoretical approaches 
to the study of deviant behavior. 

Definitions of Deviance 

Several different definitions have been advanced. These can 
be reduced to five distinctly different positions. 

1. The simplest view of deviance is essentially statistical, 
defining as deviant anything that varies too widely from the average. 
There are many problems with this relatively oversimplified approach 
to deviance. The major limitation is that one can describe anything 
that differs from what is most common as a deviation. For example, 
in this view, to be left-handed or redheaded is to be deviant. 
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because most people are right-handed and brunet. 

2. A less simple, but much more common, view of deviance is 
the pathological or disease concept. This view rests on a medical 
analogy to the human organism. When it is working efficiently and 
experiencing no discomfort, it is said to be healthy. If it does 
not work efficiently, a disease is thought to be present. The 

organ or function that has become deranged is said to be pathological. 
This approach is limited in that although there is little 
disagreement as to what constitutes health in an organism, there 
is much less agreement as to what constitutes pathology. 

3. Some sociologists also use a model of deviance based 
essentially on the medical model of health and disease. They look 
at a society or some part of a society and ask whether there are 
any processes going on in it that tend to reduce its stability* 
thus lessening its chance of survival. They label such processes 
as deviant or identify them as symptoms of social disorganization. 

The limitations of this approach include the question of the 
appropriateness of this as a suitable model for a society. 

4. The fourth approach simply defines deviance as "the failure 
to obey group rules." However, the limitations of this approach 
are also apparent in that we are still not clear about which rules 
are to be taken seriously, and which rules are to be ignored. If 
we define all group rules as equally important, then we would be 
stuck with a classification that included the very large majority 
of our population. As an example, anyone running a stop sign 
would then be considered a deviant. 
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5. A fifth position Is the one developed by tecker. He 
specifies that whether an act Is deviant depends on how other 
people react to it. Becker basically suggests that a given act 
cannot be categorized as deviant until the response of other 
people has been deterarired. Deviance is not a quality that lies 
in behavior itself, but in the interaction between the person who 
commits the act and those who respond to it. Becker postulates 
that at least four distinct types of deviants can be identified 
from his theoretical scheme. 

TYPES OF DEVIANT BEHAVIOR 

Obediant Rule Breaking 

Behavi or Behavi or 

Perceived as deviant 
Not perceived as deviant 

Conforming behavior is simply obeying the rules while other 
people perceive it as such. 

The other extreme is the pure deviant type of behavior, which 
is both rule breaking and perceived as such. 

The falsely accused deviant is one who is seen by others as 
having committed an improper action, althou^i, in fact, he may 
not have done so. So a person who is falsely accused but is perceived 
by others as being a deviant is treated as a deviant by others. 

The secret deviant is similar in an opposite way; that is, 
persons who break the rules are not perceived by others as doing 
so, and thus are treated as nondeviant. 



Falsely accused 


Pure deviant 


Conforming 


Secret deviant 
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The Career Concept as Applied to Oeviants 

Becker postulates that the deviant can be viewed in terns of 
a possible deviant "career," that is, we can study the sequence 
of movements from the position of nondeviant in a society to the 
position of deviant. 

In order to understand the career concept, it is necessary 
to identify the sequence of steps which describe the movement from 
a nondeviant position to a deviant position. The steps include: 

1. The experience of being caught and publicly labeled as 
a deviant. 

2. The denial of the ordinary means of carrying on the 
routines of everyday life. Because of this denial, the deviant 
must, if necessary, develop illegitimate routines in the event 
that public reaction may be so extreme as to impinge on the normal 
routines that he had previously developed. 

3. The final step in the career of the deviant is the 
movement into an organized deviant group. 
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Status Traits 

The experience of being perceived as a deviant by other 
people in a society has a profound impact on the person in terms 
of possible future social mobility. In order to understand this 
concept fully, it is necessary to develop the related concepts of 
status traits. To be labeled as a deviant has important consequences 
for one's further social participation. The most important 
consequence is a drastic change in the individual's identity. 
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Committing the improper act and being publicly labeled as a 
deviant places the person in a new status. He has been revealed 
to be a different kind of person from the kind he was supposed 
to be. People can be labeled as a lunatic, dope fiend, or queer, 
etc. and are treated accordingly. 

Everett Hughes distinguishes between master and auxiliary 
status traits ( op cit. ). 

Master Status Traits 

This is the one key trait which serves to distinguish those 
who belong from those who do not. Thus, a doctor, whatever else 
he mi'jht be, is a person who has a certificate stating that he has 
fulfilled certain requirements and is licensed to practice medicine. 
This is a master trait. As Hughes points out, in our society a 
doctor is also informally expected to have a number of auxiliary 
traits . Thus, people expect him to be upper-mi ddle class, white, 
male, and Protestant. When he is not, there is a sense that he 
has, in some way, failed to fill the bill. Similarly, though 
skin color is the master status trait determining who is Negro 
and who is white, Negroes are informally expected to have certain 
status traits and not others. People are surprised and find it 
hard to believe when a Negro turns out to be a doctor or a 
college professor. It is important to note that one may have 
formal qualifications for entry into a master status, but be 
denied full entry because of the lack of proper auxiliary traits. 

The same process occurs in the case of deviant statuses. 
Possession of one deviant trait may have a generalized symbolic 
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value. People may automatically assume that its bearer possesses 
other undesirable traits alledgedly associated with it. For 
example, to be labeled a criminal , one need only commit a single 
criminal offense. This Is all the term formally refers to. Yet, 
the word carries a number of connotations specifying auxiliary 
traits characteristic of anyone bearing the label. A man who 
has been convicted of housebreaking and thereby is labeled criminal, 
is presumed to be a person likely to break into other houses. 

Thus, apprehension for one deviant act exposes a person to the 
likelihood that he will be regarded as deviant or undesirable in 

other respects. 

Hughes also distinguishes between master and s inordinate 
statuse s. Some statuses in our society, as in others, override 
all other statuses and have a certain priority. Race is one of 
these. Membership in the Negro race, as socially defined, will 
override most other status considerations in most situations. 

The fact that one is a physician or middle-class or female will 
not protect one from being treated as a Negro first and any 
of these other things second. 

The status of deviant depending on the kind of deviance is 
a master status trait. One receives the status as a result of 
breaking a rule. The identification as a deviant proves to be 
more important than most other identifications. One will be 
identified as a deviant before other identifications are made. 

The same generalization could be made with regard to the poor 
person, especially the welfare recipient, in our society. To be 
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a welfare recipient is, in some cases, a master status trait applied 
to persons who are known to have received welfare assistance. The 
picture of a welfare recipient is one richly endowed with popular 
imagery in our society. 

The Self-Fulfilling Prophecy 

If people treat you as a certain type of deviant, you are 
restricted to association with other deviants and restricted from 
associating with nondeviants. This kind of treatment may ultimately 
reinforce deviant behaviors and allow social participation to be 
limited to other deviants. 

Labeling Process 

The labeling process deals with the clarification and 
elaboration of the steps by which a person acquires a master status 
trait. The material on the labeling process is derived primarily 
from Garfinkle, op. cit. 

The basic concept involves the recognition that the process 
of becoming a deviant is not a simple act of censorship by the 
community but rather a sharp rite of transition which moves the 
person out of his normal position in society and transfers him 
into a distinctly identifiable deviant role. The ceremonies which 
accomplish Jiis change of status have at least three related phases 
as identified by Garfinkle: 

1. Formal confrontation between the deviant suspect and 
representatives of his community. For example, as in the criminal 
trial or psychiatric case conference. 
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2 . The announcement of a judgement about the nature of the 
deviancy. For example, a verdict or diagnosis. 

3 . The act of social placement which assigns the deviant to 
a special role, like that of prisoner or patient which actually 
serves to make visible his redefined position in society. The 
essential feature of the above transition process renders the 
person socially visible as a deviant. 

Relate this back to the two-dimensional classification scheme 
used by Becker to show the distinction between observed and 
nonobserved deviant behavior. 

Relate the process of becoming a deviant to the master and 
auxiliary traits as described by Hughes. The essential point is 
the relative irreversibility of some deviant positions. For 
example, most provisional roles conferred by society, like those 
of student or conscripted soldier, include some kind of terminal 
ceremony to mark the individual's movement back out of the role, 
when its temporary advantages have been exhausted. The roles 
allotted to the deviant seldom make allowance for this type of 
reversal. The deviant is moved into a socially prominent deviant 
position; that is, other people are made aware of his deviant 
position by a decisive and often dramatic ceremony. The same 
person is retired from this deviant position with hardly a word 
of public notice. For example, contrast the difference between 
being sentenced to prison as a result of a public trial, and being 
released from prison with no one available to observe the release. 
As a result of this lack of provision for reversibility of the 
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deviant label, the deviant returns home with no proper license to 
resume a normal life in the community. Nothing has happened to 
cancel out the stigma imposed upon him by earlier commitment 
ceremonies. From the point of view of the observer, the original 
verdict or act of placement as a deviant is still in effect. 

Discussion Topics 

1. Discuss the typology of deviants developed by Becker as 
related to ideal "types" found ir. school systems. 

2. Discuss the three conditions for successful labeling as 
they are practiced by schools and social agencies. 

3. Discuss the "self-fulfilling prophecy." 

Some Sociological Functions of Deviance 

Integrate the previous theoretical discussion of deviant 
theory with general sociological theory (see Erickson, ojd. — ci_t.). 

Erickson's definition is consistent with that developed by 
Becker. Erickson defines deviance as "conduct which is generally 
thought to require the attention of social control agencies. . . • 
It is conduct about which something must be done." In other 
words, deviance is not a property inherent in certain forms of 
behavior, but it is a property conferred upon those forms of 
behavior by the audiences which directly or indirectly witness 
them. Erickson raises a basic question about the general beli e » 
held in sociology that deviance itself may be harmful to the 
society. He questions the view that society sets up machinery 
of social control in order to protect itself against the potential 
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harmful effects of deviation in much the same way an organism 
mobilizes its resources to combat an invasion of germs. Instead, 
he suggests that deviant behavior can play an important part in 
keeping the social order intact. 

The question to which Erickson directs himself, is the manner 
in which the boundaries of social systems are delineated and 
maintained. He suggests that deviant behaviors render an important 
social function in terms of helping any social system define its 
boundaries more clearly. His central hypothesis is that the 
transactions that occur between deviant persons on the one side 
and agencies of social control on the other are boundary maintaining 
mechanisms. They mark the outside limits of the area within which 
the norm has jurisdiction. In this way, they assert how much 
diversity and variability can be contained within the system 
before it begins to lose its distinct structure, its cultural 
integrity. For support for this position, he cites the evidence 
that the transactions between deviant persons and agents of social 
control have attracted a great deal of public attention, in this 
and other cultures. Fcr example, consider the amount of space and 
effort given in the various public mass media to the trial and 
punishment of deviant offenders. Consider the spectacular way 
in which news agencies cover murder trials and various events of 
violence which are considered deviant in cur society. 

Deviance is not regarded simply as behavior which disrupts 
stability in any given society, but is viewed in controlled 
quantities as an important condition for preserving stability. 
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Discussion Topics 

1. Discuss the relative amount of space devoted by different 
media to deviant behaviors. 

2. Discuss the relative amount of time spent by school 
personnel in their lunch rooms discussing deviant behaviors of 
students and others. 

Supplementary Readings 

Becker, Howard S., Outsiders . New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 

1963. Especially pp. 1-24, 165-176. 

Cohen, Albert K. , Deviance and Control . New York: The Free Press, 

1967. 

Garfinkle, Harold, "Conditions of Successful Degradation Ceremonies, 
American Journal of Sociology. March 1956, pp. 420-424. Also 
available in Bobbs - Merrill reprints. 

Hughes, Everett C. , Men and Their Work . New York: The Free Press 

of Glencoe, 1953. Especially pp. 56-67, 102-115, 157-168- 
Topic: Status traits and the career concept. 

Martindale, Don, The Nature and Types of Sociological Theory.. 
Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1960. Topic: General 

sociological theory* 
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TEACHING METHODOLOGY - PART II 



The instructor is advised briefly to discuss the practicum 
assignment suggested below, prior to covering any of the material 
in Part II. 

It is recommended that the material in Part II be broken 
down into subsections for the purpose of allowing adequate discussion 
time for each subsection. 

Subsection A 

Defining Poverty - through Relative Deprivation 
Subsection B 

Factors Involved in Definitions of Poverty 
Subsection C 

Poverty as Social Deviance 
Core Readings 

In Blaus tein and Woock, Man Against Poverty: World War III. New 

York: Random House, Inc., 1968: 

Satchel der, Alan, “Poverty - Tne Special Case of the 
Negro," p. 66. 
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Clark, Joseph, "Starvation in the Affluent Society," 
p. 88. 

The "Freedom Budget" in Brief, p. 171. 

Harrington, Michael, "The Rejects," p. 62. 

Report of the National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders, p. 176. 
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POVERTY AS SOCIAL DEVIANCE - PART II 



Defining Poverty 

In discussing the impoverished, one of the greatest barriors 
to cownuni cation is the problem of defining precisely what is 
meant by poverty. There are two distinctly different ways in 
which poverty can be defined. The two may be considered opposite 
ends o*f a continuum. 

1 . a mathematical definition of poverty, which is based on 
the concept of identification of a specific income level or "line" 
below which people are said to be impoverished. The mathematical 
definition is useful in that it can be used to help assess what 
is needed to eliminate poverty, by comparing the absolute figure 
(poverty line) with the resources available to an individual, thus 
providing a mathematical ratio. The ratio is usually expressed 
in the formula of means to needs. This concept is one that has 
been used quite extensively by many social agencies in dealing 
with the impoverished. Its historical antecedents are found in 
the Elizabethian poor laws of 1601, upon which most of our 

current public welfare laws are based. 

The concept used here is what is technically known as a meare 
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test, which uses the ratio concept explained above. Give examples 
of the means test in operation in public welfare agencies, and the 
related "pauper's oath" or financial statement. 

2. A second approach to defining poverty is one that is 
much more difficult to use, it is known as relative deprivation . 
This definition involves recognition that poverty is a concept 
which varies from time to place and varies in relation to what 
people expect for themselves and for other people. The concept 
is most commonly expressed in such terms as “minimal standards 
of health and decency." This concept must be contrasted with the 
concept of poverty on a continuum. At the one end of the 
continuum, poverty would imply death by starvation or exposure 
through lack of a minimal amount of food, clothing, and shelter 
necessary to sustain life. For example, in the great potato famine 
in Ireland during the nineteenth century, intense poverty killed 
thousands of families in a single decade. In India and Russia, 
until the twentieth century, poverty was a way of life for most 
people for hundreds of years. At the other end of the continuum, 
poverty may not mean biological inability to survive; but it may 
mean the lack of a share, however modest, in the goods socially 
defined as necessary for a "decent" level of living. 

It is necessary to recognize the distinction between a 
person's level of living, which is set by his real income, and 
one's standard of living, which is the way one wants to live. 

The question of what is necessary for a subsistence level of 
living is so difficult to answer that it is very hard to define 
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poverty. What people regard as necessary varies free, time to 
place. 

In simnary, the relative concept of poverty Is one which 
recognizes poverty as a condition that is relative to each unique 
situation. To consider impoverishment as consisting of only 
deprivation of food and clothing, in a conplex modem industrial 
society, is not to recognize the survival values of other socially 
determined "necessities" such as education, various kinds of job 
skills, a sense of psychological well being, and physical health. 



Relative Deprivation 

In order to explain the relative concept of poverty, it is 
necessary to review the concept of relative deprivation as 
developed by Stouffer, <£- cit. This concept which seems to 
include such well-known sociological concepts as "social frame 
of reference," "patterns of expectation," or "definitions of the 
situation." The essential feature of the relative deprivation 
concept is the idea that what anyone person defines as deprivation 
for himself or for others depends on what he uses as a standard 
of comparison. Using the example developed by Stouffer of the 
World War II soldier, consider the case of the drafted married 
man and especially one who has children. He makes the same 
sacrifices as others who were drafted, plus the additional one 
of leaving his family behind. Tnis additional sacrifice was 
officially recognized be draft boards, and eventually by the 
point system in the Army, which gave demobilization credit for 
fatherhood. Reluctance of married men to leave their families would 
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likely have been reinforced, in many instances, by extremely 
reluctant wives whose pressures on the husbands to seek deferment 
were not always easy to resist. The very fact that draft boards 
were more liberal with married than with single men, provided 
numerous examples to the drafted married men of others in his 
shoes who got relatively better breaks than he did. 

Comparing himself with his unmarried associates in the Amy, 
he could feel that induction demanded greater sacrifice from him 
than from them. In comparing himself with his married civilian 
friends, he could feel that he had been called on for sacrifices 
which they were escaping altogether. Hence, the married man, on 
the average, was more likely than others to come into the Amy 
with reluctance and possibly a sense of injustice. Such feelings 
appear to be related to the amount of deprivation he saw himself 
as having experienced. 

The relative deprivation concept can be related to other 
kinds of deprivation, including impoverishment. For example, a 
family living among other families who all have relatively new 
automobiles but who experience financial reverses to the point 
that they have to apply for welfare help. Upon applying for 
welfare, they learn that they have to give up their automobile 
and perhaps a television set. Such a family may feel a very 
real deprivation with respect to possession of goods that were 
normal for their level of living, for their neighbors, and for 
their associates. The act of giving up any of these items, which 
they are used to having and which they expect for themselves as 
normal, constitutes a deprivation. 
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The same relative definition of impoverishment could also 
be considered from the standpoint of a social audience, and 
conferred upon others by comparing what others have with what you 
expect as normal for yourself. Consider the concept of adequate 
medical, prenatal care, which is something that most middle-class 
Americans feel is normal and highly desirable for all pregnant 
mothers to experience. To consider a person who is unable to 
afford this care, then, is to be confronted by someone who is 
deprived of what is considered minimal health services. 

Factors Involved in Definitions of Poverty 

Among the most important of these factors are the following: 

1. Size of family. 

2. Location. 

3. Sex of head of family. 

4. Sex of the family members. 

5. Age of family members. 

6. Relative health of family members. 

Current Definitions of Poverty in th e United States 

What we actually mean by poverty seems to have changed over 
the decades. It seems fair to say that as income per capita has 
risen through the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, our estimate 
of the level of income which divides poverty from nonpoverty has 
also risen. The figure of $3,000 per year for family income or 
$1,500 for a single individual has had wide currency in the last 
several years. This figure was used by the Council of Economic 
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Advisors in the January 1964 Economic Report of the President. 

But not so long ago at the beginning of the 1950‘s, a poverty 
line of $2,000 was being used. In terms of the 1962 prices used 
by the Council of Economic Advisors, this would amount to an 
income of $2,300 to $2,500 a year depending upon the base year 
which we choo-e to measure the rise in prices which has occurred. 

Thus, just the past two decades we seem to have raised the 
poverty line by some 20 to 30 percent, after allowance for the 
rise in the cost of living during this period. The Council of 
Economic Advisors offered the following definition: "By the poor, 

we mean those who are not now maintaining a decent standard of 
living, those whose basic needs exceed their means to satisfy 
them." The Council did recognize that these basic needs depend 
on many factors and are not the same for all families, although 
they did endorse the single standard of $3,000 per family. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare uses a 
more flexible standard, which takes into account variables such 
as age, location, health, etc. Their minimal family budgets 
range from a little over $1,100 for a farm family of two, age 
65 and over, to over $6,000 for a nonfarm family of seven or more 

persons. 

What is particularly striking is that the flexible poverty 
line yielded substantially the same estimate of the nunber of 
needy persons in 1963, which was estimated at 34.6 million, 
as did the single standard applied by the Council of Economic 
Advisors for the same year, which estimated the figure at 
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33.4 million. However, it should be recognized that there are 
significant differences in the composition of the poverty group 
according to the two estimates. In particular, the flexible 
standard gives lower estimates of the number of rural and aged 
poor, and substantially increases the estimated number of children 
in the poverty group. Whatever methods of estimation are used, 
most writers seem to agree thai. nearly a fifth of the America n 
population is poverty stricken by the standards which we are 
inclined to use today, however much higher these standards may 
be than those which our parents or grandparents may have used. 

Different authors have explored the question of where to 
draw the poverty line. Michael Harrington, one of the more 
outspoken critics of our society with respect to treatment of 
the impoverished, in his book. The Other America, op. c vt . , 
estimated a much higher percentage of the population as falling 
below the poverty line. 

Using the criteria mentioned above, such as sex, age, 
location, etc., to establish relative poverty lines, the 
incidence of poverty appears to be heaviest among nonwhite 
families, with a very young head, also among the aged, broken 
families, very large families, families without a breadwinner, 
the unemployed, and families headed by fanners or unskilled 
laborers. 



Families Who Fall Near the Poverty Line 

As with any arbitrary definition, an absolute figure has 
4 *. in that the relative effects of earning $100 over 



its limitations in 
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the poverty line may, in fact, make very little difference in the 
standard of living for a family earning $100 under the poverty 
line. Many families whose income is greater than the poverty 
line do suffer from deprivation. It seems important to distinguish 
between degrees of poverty. Dentler suggested that we can 
distinguish between three types of low income living (Der.tler, 
op. cit . , page 110). 

1. Subsistence or modest but adequate. 

2. Deprived or pinched. 

3. Poor or impoverished. 

In gross terms, even when all qualifications are considered, 
there is evidence that approximately 20 percent of the total 
population lives within each of these categories. Depending on 
where the ceilings are set, the groupings are fairly distinctive. 
That is, the subsistence group clusters at and just below the 
median annual income for the country- The deprived group falls 
in between subsistence and poverty. The impoverished make up 
a separate category, indicated by the plateau in the income curve 
that runs from $1,000 to about $3,000 a year for families. 
Reconsidering each of these three separate categories: 

The subsistence category is one which, for the modern American 
urban family, means a life style of respectable, extremely cautious 
living. It is at variance with the themes emphasizing consumption 
that surround the family in its daily living in the city. Subsis- 
tence level is possibly frustrating or dulling. However, it is 
not disorganizing cr threatening to life. The subsistence level 
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family threads a precarious line between meeting all of their 
obligations and having enough left over to do something extra. 
Anyone of a number of factors could reduce the subsistence level 
family to impoverishment in a relatively short time. Factors such 
as ur.wise money management, credit problems, alcoholism, chronic 
illness, and loss of employment are among the personal crises that 
could convert subsistence into deprivation and poverty. Large 
scale economic crises in the society may also have the same effect. 

Contrast the subsistence level of living with the level of 
living for the two other categories, the deprived and the poor, 
just in terms of the amount per day spent on food. Average 
figures foribmily of four living in a large urban city as of 
1960 compare as follows: 

Subsistence Family $160 Monthly Food Expenses 

Deprived Family 106 Monthly Food Expenses 

Impoverished Family 70 Monthly Food Expenses 

Without high skill dietetic management, and skillful food 
management, hunger and malnutrition are almost inevitable at 
the poor level. Housing expenses are similar. It is obviously 
restricted also to slum tenements with crowding into two or 
three rooms. 

Compare the subsistence family with poor family in terms of 
average monthly expenses. 
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Budget Estimates Comparing Average Monthly Expenses For: 
Subsistence, Deprived, and Impoverished Families of Four Persons 
(From Dentler, op. cit., page 111) 



ITEM 


SUBSISTENCE 


DEPRIVED 


IMPOVERISHED 


Housing 


.36 


90 


54 


Medical 


32 


21 


20 


Transportation 


20 


15 


15 


Clothing 


48 


32 


32 


Recreation, education, 
conmuni cation and 
tobacco 


30 


20 


20 



Poverty As Social Deviance 

The impoverished share a special identity in American society. 
This unique identity is rooted in the historic and legal precedents 
of American life. 

It should be especially clear at this point that to be 
impoverished, to experience impoverishment, means to be unsuccessful 
in our society. To be impoverished is the antithesis of success 
as described by the Protestant Ethic in our society. For years 
we have legally recognized the impoverished as a special category 
of people who somehow or other have contributed to their present 
condition. Their impoverishment has been variously regarded as 
the result of sin, bad genes, laziness, vice, alcohol, sex, or 
other personal defects. The societal counterpart to this individual 
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designation is the notion of poverty as caused by some single 
condition in the economic or political order, such as on unequal 
taxation, war, discrimination, or immigration. 

It should be clear, however, that the impoverished have long 
been recognized as a special social class in our society with a 
relatively unique identity. This identity stems, at least, from 
the development and implementation of the Elizabethian poor laws 
of 1601. It is important to recognize the distinction between 
the, impoverished who require public attention, that is, those who 
ask for public help, and the impoverished who sit around and 
quietly starve to death. For the most part, there is a clear 
difference in the amount of social stigma attached to public 
dependency as contrasted to dignified starving. The impoverished 
who come to public attention, that is, those who require attention 
of agencies of social control, are a separate category of persons 
who achieve a unique, distinct identity in our society. The 
uniqueness and distinctness of this identity is very clear and 
marked and helps to set the impoverished aside as a labeled person. 
In fact, the very components of the labeling process for the 
impoverished are clearly reminiscent of the labeling process 
involved in the identification of deviant populations. 

Relate the steps involved in applying for and receiving 
either private or public assistance, including the means test 
and "pauper's oath," to the steps involved in the successful 
degradation ceremonies described in Part I. 
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1. The formal confrontation between the deviant suspect or 
the impoverished and the representatives of his community, in this 
case the welfare department. Relate this to the actual confrontation 
between the person applying for public assistance and the individuals 
operating the public assistance agency. 

2. The announcement of a .judgement abcut the nature of a 
deviancy. Compare the judgement to the placing of the welfare 
applicant into one of the existing categories of assistance. For 
example, an ADC applicant is now judged as eligible to receive ADC 
on a long term basis. 

3. The act of social placement . This is a step which is not 
completed in all cases, however, it is an important step which does 
occur with some regularity. In the early development of pcor laws, 
the impoverished were clearly assigned a special category by being 
placed in a poor house or an alms house of some kind. This 
constituted a clear act of social placement. However, with the 
abolition of outdoor relief, other forms of social placement have 
come to take the place of outdoor relief. Soci placement is 

now accomplished by various kinds of public labeling procedures. 

Some examples of these procedures are: 

1. The welfare order. Explain what a welfare order is 
and how this may provide a public label for a welfare 
recipient. Review other forms of vendor payment. 

2. The food stamp program. Note the elements of. public 
visibility. 

3. Public housing for the poor. Note the elements of 
public visibility. 
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As further evidence that the impoverished are indeed given 
a special identity and regarded as people who are somehow different, 
consider the relatively wide range of social institutions that 
have developed over the past several hundred years, whose specific 
purpose is to deal with the impoverished. This range of social 
institutions would include both public and private agencies set 
up primarily to help the poor. To a large extent, most agencies 
whose primary purpose is that of contacting the impoverished 
and dealing with them in their multiple problems, utilize some 
kind of screening procedure, which helps to separate the "worthy" 
from the "unworthy" poor. Philanthropic treatment has been 
largely dispensed on a preferential basis, provided primarily 
to persons who are most like the giver. Each social agency that 
engages in the poverty business makes a point of somehow attempting 
to isolate the impoverished in some way. Pedal i c welfare agencies, 
for years, have been utilizing the means test as a way of 
delineating between impoverished and nonimpoverished populations. 
Furthermore, they distinguished between the worthy and the 
unworthy by use of a category system. Whi le thi s seems to be a 
common sense approach to provide assistance for only those who 
are in need and keep those who are not in need off of assistance, 
the process of identifying or categorizing actually helps to 
accomplish the ’abeling purpose. It should be obvious that in 
identifying a separate population of people who are somehow 
different, and who are regarded in many ways as the antithesis 
of success in our society, if successful labeling can be accomplished. 
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the end result is that those who have acquired the label are regarded 



as deviants. 

Review the relative irreversibility of deviant status and the 
self-fulfilling prophecy and relate to the concept of generational 



poverty. 
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FIELD ASSIGNMENT AND PRACTICUM FOR CLASS MEMBERS 

1. Construct a definition of poverty satisfactory to all 

the class members , considering other criteria in addition to income. 

2. Utilize the above established definition to identify any 
group of impoverished persons living in your comnunity, especially 
those with whom you may have some contact in your work. 

After discussion sections, the practicum assignment should 
be discussed again. It may be possible to break the class down 
into small groups, each with the responsibility of developing a 
definition and applying the definition. If the class is not 
too large, it may be possible to assign the project to individual 

class members. 

Approximately one to two weeks following the assignment cf 
the above task, students responsible for the completion of the 
task should be required tc present the definition and the rationale 
for the definition to the remainder of the class. Use the 
remainder of the class to critique. At least one full class 
period, or possibly more, should be utilized for consideration 
of the definitions developed by the student members of the class. 

One week following the presentation of the definition. 
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students should be in a position to report on their findings in 
applying the*r definitions to their community. Either a portion 
of, or an entire class period, should be utilized for this 
presentation, including time for discussion. 

Supplementary Readings 

Bremmer, Robert H., From the Depths: The Discovery of Poverty in 

the United States . New York: New York University Press, 1956. 

Dentler, Robert A., Ma.ior American Social Problems. Chicago: 

Rand McNally & Co., 1967. Especially pp. 106-140. Topic: 
definitions and estimates of poverty in the United States. 
Harrington, Michael, The Other America: Poverty in t he United 

States . New York: The Macmillan Co., 1962. 

Galbraith, John K. , The Affluent Society . Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1968. 

Gladiwin , Thomas, Poverty U.S. A., Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 

Inc., 1967. 

Orshansky, Mollie, "Who's Who Among the Poor: A Demographic 

View of Poverty," Social Security Bulletin ; July 1965, 
pp. 3-32. 

Stouffer, Samuel A., The American Soldier , Vols. I and II, 

Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1949. 

Especially pp. 125-130 - Vol. I. Topic: Relative deprivation. 
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TEACHING METHOOOLOGY - PART III 



1 . Lecture 

2- Group discussion of Part III as a whole. 

3. Optional , depending upon the instructor's skill with 
role playing or psychodrama technique. Consider the meaning of 
impoverishment in terms of possible role performances of persons 
in di fferent situations. Set up situations between: 

A. An impoverished mother meeting with a school teacher, 
principal, nurse, or counselor about problems with her 
child. 

B. An impoverished unemployed father, applying for 
welfare assi stance - 

C. An impoverished mother applying for medical services, 
for one of her children who has a relatively minor, but 
chronic, physical condition, at a public health facility. 

Procedure may include having the class critique the performances 
as they occur, or actually participate in the dramas. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES 

Core Readings 

Caplovltz , David, The Poor Pay More , New the ^e ?r& 

1967. Especially pp. 1-57, 116- 136 * Topic* M aP 9 m ®nt 

and related role problems of the P 00r ‘ 

Lewis, Oscar, Man Against Poverty: Y 0 ** 

Vantage Books, Random House, Inc* » 196 8. Cl ^liy ^ 

275. Topic: The culture of poverty* 
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THE CULTURE OF POVERTY - PART III 



Oscar Lewis and other anthropologists have attempted to 
view poverty from a different standpoint than explored above. 

The condition of impoverishment has largely been viewed as simply 
a matter of economic deprivation, or the absence of something. 
Contrary to this point of view, the culture of poverty idea is 
an approach to viewing poverty in terms of a unique culture. 

That is, it is viewed as something positive, something thau 
provides some rewards, without which the poor could hardly carry 
on. Lewis views the culture of poverty as a unique subculture 
consisting of a way of life which is passed down from generation 
to generation, along family lines. The culture of poverty is 
seen as both an adaptation to a set of circumstances, and a 
reaction of the poor to their marginal position in a class 
stratified, highly individualized, capitalistic society. It is 
not only an adaptation to a set of objective conditions of the 
larger society, but when it comes into existence it tends to 
perpetuate itself from generation to generation because of its 
effect on children. Lewis suggests that by the time slum 
children reach the age of six or seven, they have usually absorbed 
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the basic values and attitudes of their subculture and are not 
psychologically geared to take full advantage of changing conditions 
or modified opportunities which may occur in their lifetime. 

He suggests that the culture of poverty can develop in a variety 
of historical contexts, however, it tends to grow and flourish 
in societies with the following set of conditions: 

/ 1. A cash economy, wage labor, and production for profit. 

2. A persistently high rate of unemployment and under- 
employment for unskilled laborers. 

3. Low wages. 

4. The failure to provide social, political, and economic 
organization either on a voluntary basis, or by government 
imposition, for low income population. 

5. The existence of a bilateral kinship system rather than 
unilateral one. 

6. The existence of a set of values in the dominant class 
which stresses the accumulation of wealth and property, 
the possibility of upward mobility and thrift, and 
explains low economic status as a result of personal 
inadequacy or . tferiority. 

Lewis defined a culture in terms of several variables. These 
variables include: 

1. Tne relationship between the subculture and the larger 
society. 

2. The nature of the slum community. 

0 3 . The nature of the family. 
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4. The attitudes, values, and character structure of the 
individuals. 

Elaborate on each of these (reference, Lewis in Blaustein and Woock, 
op . ci t . , pp- 264-274). 

Fa r.t.ors Contributing to the Maintenance of a Unique and Distinctly 
Different Culture or Deviant Identity for the Impoverished 

As suggested in the culture cf poverty point of view, one can 
view poverty as a way of life which is perpetuated beyond the life 
span of any one individual participating in it. It is something 
that seems to be passed on from generation to generation. Because 
the impoverished person seems to have a different life style, he 
bears the stigma of his low social and economic status by evidences 
such as his dress, his diet, and often his speech and job skills. 
Less may be expected of him than of other people in situations 
such as employment, recreation, and from his children at school. 
There are many features of living the life of an impoverished 
person that do obviously contribute to this self-fulfilling 
prophecy. 

The Use of Income in the Impov erished Family 

People do not very often realize that the really poor person 
has lower buying power than persons whose income is more adequate. 

The poor person, by definition, generally has at most, only 
a small amount of money at any one time; and is frequently never 
sure that in the immediate future enough money will be available 
O to cover even minimum needs. The poor person is generally forced 
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to spend whatever he has on the most urgent demands which arise 
each day; and, thus, he operates economically through a succession 
of very small deals. Instead of a weekly trip in a car to a 
supermarket, food must be typically bought by walking to a 
neighborhood store and buying only enough for the next meal or 
two. The size and the adequacy of the purchase and, therefore, 
of the meal to follow, depends on how much money can be scraped 
together on that particular day. Most people who provide consumer 
guides for low income families suggest that people shop carefully, 
compare prices, and buy the best quality foods for the lowest 
price. In order to do this effectively, one must be able to 
budget carefully, plan menus, and plan purchases in advance. 
However, each of these budgeting rules, although they seem 
thoroughly rational and sensible, are, in fact, difficult or 
almost impossible for the person to follow, when one has a very 
small and uncertain income. 

There are two economic principles which should be kept in 
mind when considering the plight of the poor. The first of 
these principles is a central one to most commercial transactions 
in any free economy; namely, that the larger the deal , the better 
the terms . At the upper end of tne scale, stands a man about 
whom you sc often hear, who says, "I can get it for you wholesale. 
However, very little attention is focused on the other end of 
the scale, where the principle inevitably becomes the converse, 
that is, the smaller the deal, the worse the terms . Even such 
simple transactions as riding a bus ordinarily costs more when 
one purchases tokens one at a time. 
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The neighborhood o ** daily volume is usually very 

small, deals in very ^-jl ty, ans aC ti o ns * Such an operation 
requires a much larger ^3^ d Ps -jn order to pay the rent, the 
overhead, and the wag^ s a fui -j^-tiine clerk. Consequently, the 
prices are generally ^ food items in smal 1 neighborhood 

stores. It is obviou^ Order to be able to buy in large 

lots, it is necessary %0 h aV e equate storage facilities. Just 
consider the expending* to provide adequate storage 

facilities for food. QO e item such as a refrigerator, 

typically, will only ^ r o vide li United storage facilities if it 
is an inexpensive uni^. y/h lC ^ d o^s not contain a large freezer 
compartment. 

A second mal gr^Mn^t^^- the need i n many kinds of 
transactions to be ab^ e t^-^ly^n subst antial financial resources 
before entering into ^y ^^d ,jeal at all. Sometimes this 
takes the form of a ^ q ii lireil5en t for actual cash, such as in the 
down payment on an au^jtiO^e o h the deposit required for a 
telephone. Because are '^abl® t0 as semble the necessary 

amounts of cash at or^ t 1 '* 06 ’ Po^ons who could afford the monthly 
charges for telephony $ er vlCe s or the monthly payments for a 
fairly good car, are ds Pi e d these facilities. Yet, these 

facilities are often cr i"t lCal f or effective accumulation within 
the larger commercial y/O^^' Both a telephone and a car are 
essential in applying fO*“ and obtaining a job, finding out and 
capitalizing on sale$^ 3^ ot ^Or sources of bargains, or obtaining 
medical and other seyyjc^ w1 fb 0 ut wasting a good part of the day 
on them. 
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The resources necessary to get a transaction under way need 
not take the form of cash. An acceptable alternative is to obtain 
credit at a reasonable cost. However, this can usually only be 
achieved through already having substantial assets that are 
convertible into cash, or by having someone else prepared to 
guarantee repayment of the loan if it is defaulted. Therefore, 
poor people who have to buy something of considerable cost must 
either do so on credit, which has very high interest rates, and 
must face the constant threat of repossession, or get it 
dishonestly, or else do without. Just the simple act of obtaining 
a mortgage is frequently impossible for most really poor people. 
This inability results in paying rent at a much higher level 
than mortgage payments, in return for which there is, instead 
of a growing equity, only the prospect of a lifetime of shabby 
accommodations. 

Another category of services which could be consumed if 
cash or credit were available in some quantity, is that of 
professional services, especially legal and medical services. 

Some effort is made to provide both of these for poor people 
through governmental programs, but they are usually poor in 
quality, limited in scope, and obtained through the exercise 
of patience and persistence. Outside of criminal cases, 
legal services are virtually unavailable to a poor person, 
who, for example, may wish to sue for damages or to recover 
something which he believes was taken from him by fraud. Poor 
id " persons typically almost never enter into such negotiations. 
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With respect to health, the miserable and humiliating medical care 
with which poor people are confronted is too well-known to require 
comment other than the observation that health care for the poor 
is primarily crisis-oriented and after the fact, in contrast to 
preventative health care. 

Sunmarize this section by comparing the relative buying 
power of a poor family with no other resources and a middle-class 
family with adequate resources for the expenditure of the same 
amount of money. Compare such concrete items as feed storage 
facilities; interest rates; rent vs. mortgage payments; expense 
of maintaining a used, decrepit automobile in contrast to a 
relatively newer, trouble-free automobile, etc. 

The Impact of an Impoverished Life Styl e on the Development o f 
Competency 

There appears to be a cause and effect relationship between 
the impoverished life style and the self-sustaining poverty cycle 
with regard to the different ways of functioning; especially 
apparent is the pattern of discrimination directed toward the 
impoverished in terms of negative expectations based on unfavorable 
stereotypes . 

As related in the section on deviant behavior theory, the 
process of becoming identified as an impoverished person is a 
process which appears to transform the person from one role in 
a society, that of a normal person, to a deviant role. A further 
distinction is necessary at this point because it must be 
recognized that the deviant role, by definition, is a socially 



sanctioned role. 



Briefly reviewing deviant behavior theory, one must recognize 
that being labeled in itself has an enormous effect. The crux 
of the matter, conceptually, is that while some specific aspect 
of the person's behavior leads to labeling, in practice it is 
the total person who is labeled, and who is then reacted to in 
terms of this label. The difference in behavior of other people 
toward him makes it possible for him to assume some roles, and 
emit some behaviors that will be socially reinforced. But, it 
also makes it more difficult for him to emit and be reinforced 
socially for other behaviors. 

To return to the process of legitimatizing the deviant role, 
it is important to recognize that the deviant role of being an 
impoverished person appears to be a role that is a learned social 
act, dependent upon the responses of other people, just as it is 
important to recognize that the people who do not break the rules 
or who do not behave in a deviant manner, end up by supporting 
the deviant. To elaborate this point, consider the point of view 
that agencies set up to deal with deviants, that is, public 
welfare agencies, private social agencies, rehabilation agencies, 
and so on, literally depend on a population of impoverished, 
much as school teachers depend upon a population of students for 
their very existence. It is not too much to say that the 
development of an impoverished life style is possible only 
because there are more or less well organized and recognized 
agencies that live off, and depend upon, the profit-making 
opportunities which the impoverished person supplies. Some of 
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the persons who legitimatize this role, and who end up teaching 
the impoverished role are the social agency professionals. 

Consider, for example, the process of obtaining the benefits 
of being an impoverished person in our society. The impoverished 
person must present himself in a manner that is recognized by the 
culture as being impoverished. The public idea of the impoverished 
includes such secondary status traits associated with poverty as 
humility, helplessness, general incompetence, limited ability to 
verbalize, limited intellectual capacity, sexual promiscuity, 
poor judgement, irrational behavior, and some inability to delay 
gratification. The person who does "well" in all of these 
categories of behaviors and provides a public performance of his 
incompetencies, in specific situations, such as Perform ng before 
an audience of welfare workers, is precisely the person who 
receives maximum rewards through our existing welfare system. 

The person who does not hold all these charc-teristics , who 
displays independence, etc., is the one who is treated the most 
poorly by agents of social control. Indeed, if the person is 
going to receive maximum rewards from the existing system, he 
must learn the role of the impoverished. Learning the role is 
partially accomplished by the dif ferenti al responses of the 
social service professionals providing services to the impoverished. 

One should also note that falsely enacting an impoverished 
role is behavior that is considered very »ad. Indeed, the person 
who falsely enacts an impoverished role is guilty of a type of 
deviance that is everywhere regarded with extreme disfavor. This 
is regarded as a flagrant violation of trust. (For further 
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consideration of the conditions which shape the professional as 
an agent who is propagating the impoverished life style, see 
Cohen, A. K. , op. cit .) 

It is important to recognize that there are a number of other 
features in the impoverished life style which may help to sustain 
the culture. Consider, for example, what it means to live in a 
poor neighborhood. It means going to a second-rate school, which 
means having an inadequate education, which means having a low- 
paying job, or no job at all, and thus being poor. Or, being 
poor means eating poor food, and living in unsanitary housing, 
and perhaps being handicapped, or not strong enough to handle 
the heavy manual work which is often the only kind available, 
thus being unemployed much of the time and so being poor. Being 
poor also means realizing that most of the other people in the 
world are more successful and are able to do things about which 
the poor person can scarcely even dream. It means that the poor 
person may see himself as a failure, which means he has no 
confidence and gives up easily, or perhaps does not push himself 
at all and thus stays poor. All of these cycles begin and end 
with being poor. There are many more like them, each loaded 
with more misery than the last. Because these sequences of 
cause and effect seem to repeat themselves endlessly, generation 
after generation, the life of poverty is sometimes described 
as a culture, or more precisely a subculture with all of the 
implications of a self-contained, self-perpetuating cultural 
system. 
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Adaptation to the reality of being poor calls for a set of 
behaviors and a way of handling human relationships which will 
provide maximum reinforcement for the individual. With not 
enough money to meet daily needs, to say nothing of coping with 
the unexpected, with little or no power to influence people who 
owr, or control the important things of life, with a poor education 
and with a poor understanding of the working of the larger world, 
under all these circumstances, it makes no sense to develop the 
special capacity to plan ahead for a future that one cannot 
control or even conceive of controlling. Nor does it make any 
sense to save for tomorrow, a pleasure, or a dollar, which 
someone might snatch away from you tonight. Under these circumstances 
a poor person is unlikely to develop the habits of thrift, honesty, 
self-discipline, or deferment of gratification, when these features 
do not bring maximum rewards within his environment. Furthermore, 
it is easy to identify the person who is impoverished. Typically, 
his vocabulary is not adequate because of his limited educational 
background. His clothing is obvious, he may smell because there 
is no bath tub or hot water available, he may have bad teeth, 
and weak eyes, because of a lack of adequate medical care, and 
show up late for appointments and work because the alarm clock 
is old and broken or the bus is the only available transportation. 
Once his identity is established, people come to expect and 
anticipate his limitations, thus reaffirming all of the beliefs 
they may have held about the impoverished. 
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